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They Have Sat Here 1000 Years 

T happened to arrive in England at the moment 
of a crisis. But it was evident that, let who will 
fail, England will not. These people have sat 
here a thousand years, and here will continue to sit. 

They will not break up, or arrive at any desperate 
revolution, like their neighbours. 

The stability of England is the security of the ■ 
modern world. If the English race were as mutable 
as the French, what reliance? But the English 
stand for liberty . . . and so freedom is safe. 

Emerson 

O Little Island With a Mighty Heart 
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Children of the Flag 

C"\ur little Homeland, which Nature has made 
so beautiful and where Liberty has made 
her throne so long, has transformed herself into 
an Island Fortress. 


Our buttercup fields and our green meadows, 
the woods and copses, the river banks and the 
country lanes, are caught up in a vast armed 
camp. Our peaceful countrymen have turned 
themselves into soldiers and defenders, for an 
enemy is at our gates and would destroy us. The 
war is at our doors, and you and I and all we have 
are threatened by the enemy of the world. 

The power of our Allies has been broken. 
Poland, Norway, Holland, Belgium, France 1 itself, 
have fallen low before the crushing power of steel 
and fire. The cruellest man the world has ever 
known is for the moment Conqueror of Europe, 
and he would conquer us. He cannot do it. Our 
human allies fall away, but we have allies that 
cannot be beaten in the spirit of liberty, the love 
of humanity, and man’s unconquerable mind. We 
light for the things that have never been 
vanquished since the earth was made, and the 
stars in their courses fight for us. 


Home of the Valiant 


'-puis island has been the home of valiant men 
for more than a thousand years, for two 
thousand years if we go back to Caractacus and 
Boadicea, whose spirit stirred the Roman masters 
of the world. Boadicea drove her chariot through 
the Roman legions. Caractacus, led in chains 
through the streets of Rome, so moved the con¬ 
queror by his proud defiance that Caesar set him 
free. Eight centuries passed by and a Danish tyrant 
overran East Anglia, burning and plundering its 
people and calling on King Edmund to surrender. 

Tell your commander (said the king) I am neither 
terrified by his threats nor deluded by his promises. 
Let his boundless cupidity lake my treasures ; you 
may destroy this frail body, but ■ know that the 
freedom ofi my mind shall never bow before him. 

Not Alfred himself could have spoken more 
proudly to the Hitler of a thousand years ago. 
Time marches on and Alfred comes, welding the 
kingdom into one, driving back its foes, building 
up the Fleet that was to guard us through many 
a dark hour coming on. And then the Norman 
Duke we call the Conqueror, though in truth he 
did not conquer us. Rather we conquered him, 
for we took what was good in the Normans and 
built it up into the nation, so that after one or 
two generations the English were masters of a 
strong united kingdom, with Magna Carta securing 
their liberties against kings within and foes without. 
The English nation was established; the Golden Age 
of Queen Elizabeth was upon it ; its freedom and 
power were set on a rock that could not be shaken. 


In the Golden Age 

A ll the world knows the glory 7 of the days of 
Francis Drake, who finished his game of 
bowls before he beat the Spaniards and shattered 
t.he Armada ; who sailed round the world in an 
English ship and never hurt a hair of a woman’s 
head; who lies in the bed of the ocean, but has 
left us his drum to drum them up the Channel 
as lie drummed them long ago. 

All the world knows the dauntless courage of 
Sir Richard Grenville, .who with one little ship 
fought a great host and won immortal fame ; 


and the chivalry 7 of Sir Philip Sidney, who never 
went into battle without thinking of the ballad 
which moved him more than a trumpet: 

For Wilherington my heart is woe 
That ever he slain should be. 

For when his legs were hewn in hi'o - 
He fought upon his knee. 

And all the world knows the matchless spirit 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, founder of the British 
Empire, whose faith nothing could vanquish as 
he died dreaming of a great English nation that 
should spread across the sea. 

NTow the Island was the master ol the sea and 
* ’ the master of the world. Now we could 
have peace. Shakespeare and Milton arose as the 
conquerors, not of their few years and not of 
lands, hut of all the generations coming. Powers 



St George Will Carry On 


This fine relief is from Atr Newbury Trent’s memorial 
to the men of Beckenham who fell in the Great War 

that would work for us a thousand y 7 ears they 
found—the kingdom of the mind which makes a 
man lord of himself. No more could kings keep 
down mankind in England ; let the Stuart tyrants 
try and there was Cromwell to destroy them. The 
English were masters of their lives. For them 
Freedom and Justice and Law were as the air they 
breathed. Henceforth they must be free or die. 
Never could the great resounding words of Milton 
be forgotten. Never could the mighty 7 deeds of 
Cromwell be blotted out of history 7 . 

The Island was lifted up. It had a glorious 
heritage and a dazzling destiny. The spectacle of 
its Puritan armies ready to fight for their faith had 
astounded the world. _ John Buny 7 an’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress and John Milton’s Dream of Paradise were 
like a glow of something from another world. . As 
the gates of the world were opened in the days of 
Drake, so now the gates of the mind were opened 


wide. Science made new discoveries, writers and 
poets built up immortal literature, and at last our 
poets, breaking away from abstract and meaning¬ 
less things, discovered the beauty of the Island. 

Cowper wrote of human lives and kindly scenes 
and friendly animals. Gray wrote of village folk 
and the simple annals of the poor. Wordsworth 
wrote of Daffodils, Keats of the Nightingale, 
Shelley of the Lark, and in all the literature of the 
world there is nothing to surpass the poetry that 
reflected the life of the Island in those quiet days. 

Guardian of the Peaceful Life 

uddenly into the midst of it all there burst 
two great events—-the French Revolution for 
Liberty and Napoleon’s war for the domination of 
Europe. Now the Island had to fight again. 
For twenty y r ears Napoleon strutted across the 
Continent,' seizing country after country and 
preparing for the conquest of the Island. But it 
was too much for this Master of Force. Lord of 
the Continent, it was the Island that broke his 
power at sea and shattered it on land. The race 
that had scattered the Spanish Armada now broke 
the fleet and armies of Napoleon. There was peace 
again in the Island, and Liberty for Europe. For 
a hundred years the building-up of Peace went on. 

The conquerors of Napoleon sought no reward 
save that the Island might be left to live its own 
life and to spread the blessings of freedom about 
the earth. They 7 sought no domination over other 
lands. -They saved America from invasion by 
European despots. They 7 set the slaves free. They 
swept the sea clear of pirates. They built up the 
Age of Power, established industries, utilised dis¬ 
coveries and inventions for the good of all, educated 
the people, sheltered backward lands in Africa 
from enemies within and without, protected India, 
federated Canada, peopled Australia, and set the 
British Empire firmly 7 on a rock. The flag waved 
over one-quarter of the earth. The Pax Britannica 
secured the freedom of five hundred million people. 

The Island and the Empire were the guardians of 
the peaceful life for all mankind. The world became 
a friendly 7 place. Nations were good neighbours, 
and men and women travelled where they 7 would. 
The Englishman’s name was his passport. 

The Wilderness of Pain and Death 

nce more there burst upon the peaceful world 
a great event which shook it to its roots. 
The Germans set out to conquer Europe. They 7 
did not conquer it. They turned it into a wilder¬ 
ness of anguish and death. They destroyed ten 
million lives and fifty thousand millions worth of 
treasure. The proud German Empire became a 
beggar at the door, but victors and victims were 
beggared almost equally 7 , for world war ruins all. 

For twenty 7 y 7 ears the world has been trying to 
build up peace again; the Island and the Empire 
have done their best, but Germany, filled with 
bitterness and hate, has burst once more upon the 
world with the spirit of the wolf, seeking whom she 
may 7 devour. She has starved herself of food, 
and robbed her children of nourishment, to build 
up the mightiest steel army 7 ever known. She has 
trampled down the free countries of Europe from 
Poland to Paris, and before this overwhelming 
mass of steel the fabric of civilisation has collapsed. 
The Governments have scattered ; the peoples are 

in flight. ' Continued on page 2 
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We Are God’s 

Continued from page 1 

the enemy is at our gate. 
The Island of Freedom is 
his last enemy. He has a hundred 
days to bring us to our knees. 
We have a hundred years, if 
necessary, to save the world' 
again. 

We shall save it. The Island 
stands alone, yet with her far- 
flung powers across the world 
and her unconquerable powers 
within. Never were we so proud 
to belong to the Island as now. 
Never was her glory so great. 
We may not sleep so well. We 
may not eat so well. We may 
not feel that 

Life is good and joy runs high 

Between English earth and sky. 

A Nation Unafraid 
J^ux we are God’s Ambassadors 
once more. We shall carry 
out His purposes. We have 
sought no selfish purposes on 
earth. Even in this war our 
men have been God’s fools, 
risking their lives to save the 
lives of the enemy attacking 
them. We let one of their great 
ships go to fight again because it 
was against the Law to destroy 
it though it was within our grip. 

That has been our way. We 
have tried to let the glory of the 
Island reflect itself in our deal¬ 
ings with the world. We have 
sought to share good things with 
all. We have opened our gates 
wide to the trade of nations and 
to their refugees. We have 
welcomed anybody, to our peril. 
We have won the reputation of 
being unfriendly because we 
keep to ourselves lest we be 
thought intrusive and aggressive. 
We have sought the general 
Happiness of mankind and have 
wished for other nations nothing 
less than the tranquil life we seek 
ourselves. 

With a comfortable conscience 
and a confident assurance of our 
destiny, we shall stand calm in 
the face of whatever enemy may 
come. . We shall not be afraid. 
We shall be, like our Scouts and 
Guides, prepared for surprise, 
for suffering, for our share of 
the horrible cruelty the Germans 
are inflicting on the human race 
they wish to make their slaves. 
We shall add every ounce of our 
strength to the forces that de¬ 
fend us, knowing that we too are 


Ambassadors 

in the line of battle, with the 
soldier, the airman, and the 
sailor. We shall not waste. We 
shall not spread false rumour. 
We shall refuse to give informa¬ 
tion to strangers. We shall 
keep ourselves fit and not be 
a burden to others. We shall 
not be frightened by a great 
noise. We shall be watchful and 
silent. We shall not run about 
and create confusion. We shall 
Stay Put and Stick It. We 
shall not bother the telephone 
when it is busy with more im¬ 
portant things than ours. 

^bove all, we shall not lose our 
faith in God. If He is for us 
it matters not what powers are 
against us. The clouds will gather 
about us for a hundred days, and 
we are in the Island Fortress, you 
and I. We will be brave and 
steadfast if danger should come 
near us. We will be soldiers of 
God and the King, thinking last 
of all of ourselves. There was a 
boy whose finger stopped the 
water rushing from the dyke and 
saved the city. So we will serve 
our country in her need ; no leak 
in her strength shall there be on 
our account, for we to whom our 
country gave all will give back 
to her the best we have. Noble 
it is to die for her, even in the 
glory of youth, but noble-too it 
is to live for her, to stand calm 
and hold fast when the great 
hour comes. 

Beyond the Dreams 
of Men 

Qhii.dren of the Flag, Be 
strong and of good courage. 
The spirit of our race has planted 
freedom in the earth and in the 
heart of man, and it will not 
fail you now. A little while, 
and the trumpet shall sound, 
and it shall be as if the heavens 
were opened, for the hearts of free 
men everywhere shall be lifted 
up. The Island shall be free, the 
Empire shall be strong, the 
stricken peoples shall rise with 
their youth renewed, and the 
foul stain of the Beast shall be 
wiped from the face of the earth. 

Only believe ; be patient and 
courageous ; and the thing that 
shall come to pass is beyond the 
dreams of men. Arthur Mee 


Sixth Avenue Tempts the Trees to Grow 


possiBLY refreshed by the light 
1 that reaches them owing to the 
removal of the elevated railway, 
the inhabitants of Sixth Avenue, 
New. York, have decided to plant 
their busy street with trees. They 
are hoping to rival the famous 
Fifth Avenue, where eight giant 
elms' front the Rockefeller Centre 
and a dozen elms and maples 
enshrine St Patrick’s Cathedral. 

A two-mile boulevard with 292 
trees has been planned and a begin¬ 
ning has been made this year with 
the planting of three oriental planes. 

The difficulties are enormous, for 
in addition to air pollution (said to 
be the worst in any main street in 
the world) the planters will have 
1000 miles of cables and piping to 
contend with, together with 220,000 
tons of concrete in a new subway. 
There is also an underground river 
running parallel with Sixth Avenue, 
which would not do the trees any 
good. 

Such difficulties, however, only 
stir the American to overcome them. 


and this is how the Sixth Avenue 
Men of the Trees arc doing it. 

London has proved the vitality 
of the plane-tree in a crowded city, 
and fully-developed 20-year-old 
planes are now being brought to 
New York from neighbouring States 
with their roots in a six-ton ball 
of earth containing heat-generating 
chemicals. As the roots will not 
be able to reach the natural soil, 
these balls of earth will be enclosed 
in waterproof concrete vaults sus¬ 
pended on steel girders. With each 
tree a nine-foot tube will be planted 
and through it the roots will be fed 
at regular intervals with a special 
diet of chemicals. 

Dwellers in Sixth Avenue are 
looking forward to the day when 
yellow leaves will fall on their heads 
instead of the smuts and glowing 
sparks • which formerly dropped 
from the funnels of the old elevated 
steam engines, and we have little 
doubt that the enterprising shop- 
. keepers will profit greatly by their 
cultivation of the beautiful. 


Little News 
Reels 

In a factory at Chapel-en-le- 
Frith, Derbyshire, 250 girls have 
determined to put £1000 a year 
into National Savings by going 
without stockings. 

The owner of an aeroplane at 
Leeds, who received /1200 as 
compensation.from the Air Ministry 
when they took it over, has handed 
the money to the Government free 
of interest for the duration of the war. 

Eleven thousand people responded 
to the Lifeboat Wireless appeal, 
sending gifts from threepence to £100; 
in all about £5600. 

Dutch refugees rescued in the 
North Sea have collected £44 for 
the Lifeboat Institution. 

In her War Budget Canada has 
imposed new taxes estimated to 
yield about £60,000,000. 

Hoping to collect a million razor 
blades, which will provide a ton of 
steel for munitions, an ARP 
warden at Alperton is touring the 
district with a barrow. 

Walking sticks for wounded 
soldiers are being collected at 
Southgate. One stick has a 
gold band inscribed “ Golden 
Wedding, August 21, 1912.” 

Iron railings surrounding monu¬ 
ments in the churchyard of St 
Margaret’s, Rochester, are being 
pulled up for national use. 

Over rSoo .million pennies have 
been issued in the past five years, and 
the Mint has decided that, to economise 
metal and labour, it will not issue 
any new ones at present. 

Scout and Guide 
News Reel 

The members of the 2nd 
Mortlake Scouts have each been 
presented with an emblem, the 
design of which is taken from 
the famous Mortlake tapestries, 
to mark the coming of age of 
their troop. 

Scouts of the 18 th Rochdale Troop 
have raised /31 from their poultry 
farm. 

The A merican Scout Census shows 
an increase of 119,931 since last year ; 
the figure is now 1,391,931. 

Old lawn mowers, derelict 
mangles, ancient bedsteads, and 
a great variety of kitchen utensils 
abound in Sheffield scrap iron 
dumps and are collected by the 
Scouts. 

Droitwich Guides have been busy 
making. Evacuees welcome in their 
new homes. 

Dorsetshire Guides have been help¬ 
ing to staff a camp for refugees; one 
Ranger took entire charge of a family 
of four Dutch children who spoke no 
English and whose parents had been 
interned. 

The Guides’ Lifeboat 

The Guides of the Empire, 
setting out to collect £ 20,000 to 
provide two air ambulances and a 
lifeboat for the Services, have in 
less than two months collected 
£(45,000. Of this total, £(25,584 
was collected in England, £9753 in 
the Dominions and Colonies, /6950 
in Scotland, £(1766 in Wales, and 
/616 in Northern Ireland. 

The lifeboat was used at Dunkirk, 
a noble consecration. 

THINGS SEEN 

A swarm of bees on the over¬ 
head wires of the trolley-bus 
service in Dartford. 

A cuckoo hatched by a robin 
in a hole in a log, and fed till it 
was five times as big as the robin. 

A South African soldier stand¬ 
ing at the salute as he looked 
for the first time at the West 
Front of York Minster. 


FRANCE LIES LOW 


C’rance has been broken and 
betrayed. Her heroic army, 
shattered by superior numbers 
and overwhelming masses of 
tanks and aeroplanes, has 
surrendered to the enemy. It 
is not for any nation to blame 
men who have fought against 
such heavy odds, and fought 
like heroes. 

But the whole civilised world 
has been stupefied by Marshal 
Petain’s shameful betrayal of 
the French people. 

Head of a military govern¬ 
ment formed to cease hostilities, 
this aged soldier, in his 85th 
year, has agreed to hand over 
France to Hitler—ports, ships, 
planes, arms, and all. It is 
only a few weeks since France 
pledged herself once more to 
stand by the Allies and to 
make no separate peace ; but 
Marshal Petain, apparently un¬ 
able to bear the sight of the 
sufferings of the people, has 


broken the nation’s word and 
agreed to turn the powers of 
France against her old friend 
and Ally. 

Marshal Petain could have 
withdrawn his government to 
England and carried on, as 
Holland and Belgium and 
Norway and Poland have done: 
he chose instead to submit to 
shame and dishonour, and bis 
name must be remembered in 
history with execration. 

But the people of France, 
the Empire of France, will live 
long after him. Nations do 
not grow old and decrepit 
like marshals and men ; they 
keep their youth, and France, 
the France of the thrifty 
peasant and his wife, the 
France of culture and art and 
beauty,'the France of Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity, will 
remain and rise again when 
Hitlerism is on the rubbish 
heap of History. 


The Great Idea That Has Collapsed 

W/iien the British. Empire has Countries would also have been 
saved itself by its exertions, and united with England very much 
Europe by its example, the nations after this manner. Cromwell pro¬ 
may reflect that of all the chivalrous posed that the two people should 
offers made by us for the advantage become'one Commonwealth for the 
of France, the most astonishing was good of both, and that the natives of 
the offer to merge both countries into each country should enjoy in tire 
one Franco-Britisli Union. other country precisely the same 

That would have made every privileges as the natives of that 
Frenchman a citizen of Great Britain country, the Dutch free to live and 
and every British subject a citizen trade in England, the English free 
of France, and affairs of the two to live and trade, to come and go, in 
Empires would have been conducted Holland. That was to have been 
as the joint concern of a single the beginning of a League of 17th 
people. The idea has broken down, century nations, the Protestant 
but it will in all probability come nations of Europe, 
about after the war. Oliver told the Dutch that the 

We actually had something of the world was wide enough for both 
kind nearly five centuries ago, when nations and made the Dutch envoys, 
Henry the Sixth, king of England, after signing a treaty at Whitehall, 
was crowned in Paris. Then the join with him in singing the 133rd 
two countries were indeed one for a Psalm— Behold, how good and 
time, but neither nation had an pleasant, it is for brethren to dwell 
Empire. together in unity! ” 

Had Holland accepted the sug- But the Dutch did not like it, and' 
gestion of Oliver Cromwell, the Low the unity broke down. 

He Saved Paris 

NJow that Paris is in German 
' possession we may recall the fact 
that the city was once saved from 
destruction at the hands of the 
Germans by an unknown soldier. 

When after Waterloo Wellington 
and Blucher entered the city, 

Blucher wanted to sack it at once. 

He wished to begin by demolishing 
a bridge built to perpetuate the 
victory by France over Prussia. 

The Iron Duke, however, would 
not hear of it, and when Blucher 

The Beys Brigade 
is Prepared 

When the Boys Brigade of East 
Surrey held their annual First Aid 
competition the other day, each 
boy was asked what he would do 
if he was in a shelter struck by a 
bomb. He was to assume that 
there were about six casualties and 
twenty people unhurt, and that he 
was the only one who knew any¬ 
thing about First Aid. Most of the 
boys gave complete answers, not 
forgetting to say that they would 
have to take absolute control and 
instruct the uninjured in calm 
voices what they should do to 
assist the injured. 

As 7000 Brigaders win the Boys 
Brigade Ambulance Badge every 
year, it is clear that this magnificent 
organisation has made itself ready. 


demurred, he told a British soldier’ 
to stand on the bridge. The red- 
coated sentry obeyed, and Welling¬ 
ton informed Blucher that if lie 
blew up the bridge and killed the 
sentry he would have made war 
on Britain. 

Blucher thought twice and de¬ 
cided to let the, bridge stand, but 
it must have been an uncomfortable 
time for the unknown soldier who 
stood between the Prussian general 
and the destruction of the city. 

Story From a Tram 

That is a good story that conics 
from a Manchester tram. The 
conductor told a passenger who 
was reading that another passenger 
was wrath because he had seen 
him reading a German book. The 
reader of the book, telling the 
story in a letter to his morning 
paper, explains the circumstances 
in this way : . 

I wish the gentleman had spoken to 
me. There are Germans and Germans, 
and there are German books published 
in Paris, like this one. The book was 
Inngard Litten’s life of her son Hans 
Litten, a Christian martyr if ever there 
was one, a man who did battle with 
Apollyon himself, bringing Hitler into 
the witness-box and holding him there 
for two hours’ cross-examination, and 
whom in revenge Hitler slowly and 
barbarously murdered. 
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The Little Ship in the Great Pacific 


'T'he stories of sea heroism which 
; in the wide oceans as well as in 
the narrow straits of the Channel, 
are now thrilling us all are matched 
by the story that has just reached 
us of the dogged endurance of a 
45-ton British motor-yacht which 
set out from Tahiti in the Pacific last 
November on a voyage to England. 

The Satanella was owned and 
commanded by a retired naval 
commander who had three Ameri¬ 
cans and an English boy as his 
crew. About Soo miles east of 
Tahiti, in the midst of the wide 
Pacific, the engine broke down. 
She had become over-heated and 
this caused the chronometers to 
stop so that correct navigation was 


impossible. The commander was 
forced to guess his position and wait 
for the stars to guide him. 

With sails hoisted the small 
vessel was set tacking against the 
wind, but made little progress. An 
atoll was sighted and the crew made 
a desperate attempt to land without 
success. . Failing to get back to 
Tahiti, they drifted before the wind. 
Food began to fail and, to their 
great consternation, they discov¬ 
ered that the freshwater tank had 
been leaking all the time they had 
been at sea. Three hundred pre¬ 
cious gallons of water had dripped 
slowly into the Pacific. 

Then, hoisting his full sails, the 
commander ran the little ship as 


hard as she would go, hoping, to 
reach Samoa. He arid his crew 
were weak from want of food and 
water, but they held on and would 
not give up hope. Running into a 
heavy squall, they got out every 
sort of pail and bucket and managed 
to collect a hundred gallons of rain 
water w hich saved them from ex¬ 
treme thirst. 

On the 70th day adrift at sea, 
and after sailing for 3000 miles, 
they sighted Samoa. Then the 
wind suddenly dropped and for 24 
tantalising hours they lay becalmed 
in sight of safety. Fortunately their 
distress signals were seen and the 
courageous crew and their little 
ship were towed into harbour. 


School in a Hayfield 

Evacuees billeted near Chepstow have their 
lessons in a field adjoining the village school 


Our Country and Her Children 


'T’he Government’s scheme for the 
* despatch of British children to 
safe homes in the Dominions raises 
points of deep interest and import¬ 
ance. 

A committee of At Ps also ad¬ 
vocates the sending of 100,000 
children to the United States. 

It is said by some that our country 
is small and crowded, and that we 
must take every possible step to 
safeguard the children. “ Children 
in war are a liability,” one corres¬ 
pondent puts it. 

The Government has, we arc sure, 
weighed the case carefully, to¬ 
gether with other suggestions. One 
is that children should be moved to 
certain non-industrial centres, noti¬ 
fication of which should be given to 
Germany and Italy, we on our part 
respecting such arrangements if 
made in enemy lands. 

THE BULL IN THE CHEMIST’S 
SHOP 

An Australian correspondent tells 
us that a runaway bullock paid a 
visit to a chemist’s shop in Tas¬ 
mania the other day, creating a 
very favourable impression. 

It had the shop to itself, for the 
terrified shop assistants had no 
wish to serve this horny customer. 
The bullock made a tour of the 
glass cases, treading so daintily 
that nothing was disturbed. Then 
it spied a side door . and w ent 
through it into another shop, but 
here it met with some opposition, 
and to show its annojmnce set to 
work on a plate glass window with 
its horns. It then returned to the 
chemist’s, and once more it walked 
carefully round the heavily-laden 
cases, finally walking out of the 
front door into the hands of its 
captors, without having broken a 
single article. 

THE HOMECOMING 

When Ted Robinson joined up 
in February lie took a latcli-key 
with him. After a miraculous 
escape from Boulogne he arrived 
unexpectedly at his home in 
Wombwell. As he reached home 
very late lie opened the door 
with his key, crept up to bed', and 
was not discovered till his mother 
saw his kit in the morning. 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Plant out. borecole . two feet 
apart as tlie plants become fit. 
•Finish planting out broccoli and 
brussels sprouts for winter and 
spring use ; lioe advancing crops, 
and in exposed situations draw a 
little earth to the stems. 

Sow seed of Brompton, East 
Lothian, and other stocks, and 
various herbaceous plants. 


As our readers know,We do not 
think our island crowded, and we 
deplore the falling off in the num¬ 
ber of children in peace. We have 
lost an army of little ones in a very 
short space of time and that loss 
threatens our future. If we deliber¬ 
ately send children farther away 
we further depopulate our land. It 
is a very serious matter, but the 
scheme is only for the period of the 
war and the children must be safe¬ 
guarded. 

We add these facts of the decline 
in the number of children : 

1. The birthrate is about 15 a 
year for each 1000 living, 5 per 1000 
less than the number required 
merely to. maintain the population 
without increase. 

2. The pupils in elementary 
schools show a loss of a million 
scholars in 25 years ! 

PUNISHMENT 

We hear of a school where the 
boys have to let the air out of 
their cycles every night. When 
morning comes any boy who mis¬ 
behaved himself the previous day 
is given the task of blowing up 
all the tyres again. 

MAKE POOR LAND RICH 

The Ministry of Agriculture has 
taken over a clay grassland farm 
to show what can be done with such 
poor stuff. 

. Sir George Stapledon, pioneer of 
grassland improvement, will under¬ 
take its care and direction. It is 
two miles from Stratford-on-Avon 
and consists of 600 acres of heavy 
clay loaded with weeds. The demon¬ 
stration will show how to turn such 
land into first-class farms. 

This leads to a suggestion. There 
are in our country many poor areas, 
the owners of which have not the 
capital to improve them. 

Why should not the Government 
buy up such land, improve it, and 
lease or sell it to farmers ? 


From Yorkshire comes this 
stor3' of a woman w ho is over 70. 
Someone found her busy garden¬ 
ing, and in her apron pocket was 
a letter. “ It’s from Mary,” said 
she. “She wants me to go to 
Australia. She says it will be 
safer out there, and she offers to 
pay my fare.” 

“ Excellent,” said her neigh¬ 
bour, “ and when do you sail ? ” 

“Who said I was sailing? 
Who wants to be safe ? As long 
as there’s a bairn to care for or 
a bed to make or a head to 
bandage, I’m staying in York¬ 
shire ! ” 

AN AMATEUR BIG TELESCOPE 

Ten thousand amateur astrono¬ 
mers of Indianapolis and the 
neighbouring States in America 
have joined to build and equip 
their own Observatory, its equip¬ 
ment, and its big 36-incli telescope. 
Nearly all the work lias been (lone 
by their own hands, and all at 
their own expense, with one excep¬ 
tion. They could not cast the 
pyrex glass for the telescope’s 
mirror, arid this was contributed by 
Air Carl Grier, himself a rich and 
enthusiastic amateur,* who com¬ 
missioned it from the glass works 
which cast the lenses or mirrors 
for several famous telescopes. 

The work of setting up the 
telescope in its observatory at 
Indianapolis, with mirror ready for 
observation, was completed in 30 
months, and the telescope has just 
been formally inaugurated. Amateur 
astronomers (our own G. F\ AT. is 
one of them) are doing valuable, 
work all over the world, but this is 
the first lime they have joined to 
establish their own Observatory. 

THE HEW HAT 

The writer was talking with a 
little old lady of cj2 the other day. 
” And how do you like my new 
hat ? ” she asked. 

“ It is charming,” we said, ” and 
it suits you perfectly.” 

She seemed pleased. " I’m glad 
vou think so,” site said. “ I felt 
that in wartime J ought to look as 
nice as possible." And then she 
whispered : " J chose it myself; 

yesterday was the first time in my 
life I have ever been into n hat shop 
alone I ” 


There has passed on at Bedford 
in the United States a sledge dog 
known as Jack the Giant Killer, 
one of the heroes of the earlier Byrd 
Expedition to Antarctica. 

Admiral Byrd declared that Jack 
must have held the record for 
endurance in the Antarctic, for as 
leading dog of a team he travelled 
525 miles in 16 days. 

BUY A BOOK 

Publishers and booksellers and 
the makers of books arc hard hit 
by the shortage of paper, though 
they’ use up only one-fiftielh of the 
country’s ordinary paper supplies. 

This has beers made evident by a 
published announcement that the 
situation in the book trade is 
gloomy in the extreme, and sales 
have fallen to one-fourth and in 
some- cases to one-twentieth of 
their usual quota. Books do not 
sell too well at any time in this 
country. The average annual 
outlay on them is only 20 pence a 
head, which is less than that spent 
by a Finlander, a Scandinavian, or 
a Frenchman, and compares with 
70 times as much spent on alcohol. 

So the C N hopes that everyone 
will consider buying a new book, 
if it is a worthy one, and keeping 
the money in the country. Try 
one of the King’s England'volumes 
to begin with. 


How the Craters Were Formed 


CcATTERF.n about the centre of 
South Carolina are a scries of oval 
craters which, photographed from 
the air, resemble the craters on the 
moon. For many years American 
scientists have been discussing their 


origin, and a very simple solution comet fragments. 


has at last been reached. 

Until the other day the theory 
was that these craters were made 
by the impact on the earth of frag-' 
ments of a comet millions of years 
ago. But if this were so the axes of 
the oval craters would be parallel 
owing to the oblique character of 
the. collision, and they are not so. 
Higher ridges of sand, too, would 
be thrown up on the south-west of 
the craters owina to the relative 


motions of earth and comet, but 
these ridges arc higher on the 
south-east. Finally trie magnet 
does not reveal a greater amount of 
iron,under the craters than round 
about, and iron is characteristic of 


So Professor Douglas Johnson of 
Columbia now suggests that these 
craters are due to erosion by arte¬ 
sian springs which washed away trie 
sand and formed lakes. He accounts 
for the oval shapes and the differing 
direction of their axes by a move¬ 
ment of the heads of the springs to 
the north-west as they diminished 
in force before disappearing and 
leaving the crater-like beds, or bays 
as they arc called, to dry out. 


Everybody Can 
Do Something 

He heats the rivets 
for the men who are 
building our ships 


YORKSHIRE SPIRIT ANTARCTIC HERO 


JOHN AND HIS 
BLACK MARE 

When old John Healey arrived 
in Adelaide the other day the city 
folk gathered round his battered 
four-wheeled buggy, which looked 
as if it had come from the Back of 
Beyond. And it had, too. For John,, 
who is nearly in his eighties, his 
buggy half as old as John, and his 
little black mare liatf as old as the 
buggy, had travelled 1000 miles 
from the Queensland cattle country, 
and had been five months on the 
road. 

It is difficult in our small country 
to realise the distances in countries 
like Australia. 

ABOUT ENGINES 

Locomotives consume so much 
water, and so much of the water 
available is bard (containing 
lime), that it goes ill with the 
engines if the} r do not get soft 
water to drink. 

The L N E R locomotives con¬ 
sume 2000 million gallons of 
water in a year, and this is passed 
through water-softening plants. 
As much as 2730 tons of scale¬ 
forming materials were removed 
from the water last year before 
it entered the boilers. 
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The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 



The Little Mouse 
That Died 

]YJunicii was a deceiver ever, it 
seems. 

One of our faithful friends 
sends us a remarkable little story 
of a German baron who sent a 
packet to jewellers in Munich 
which was said to contain a pearl 
necklace insured for over £3000. 
On the packet being opened it 
was found to contain nothing 
but q dead mouse, and the 
mystery seemed baffling until it 
was worked out. What had 
happened was that the German 
baron had enclosed a live mouse 
in the packet instead of a neck¬ 
lace, believing the mouse would 
gnaw its way out while in the post 
so that the necklace would appear 
to have been lost in transit. 

It was a trick worthy of 
Germany under the Nazis, and 
we are glad to know that the 
baron was lined £500. 

' . (§> 

Liberty For Ail the 
People 

shall proclaim liberty through¬ 
out all the land unto all 
the inhabitants thereof; it shall 
be a jubilee unto you, and ye 
shall return every man unto his 
possession, and every man unto 
his family. Leviticus 25 

& 

STOP THE 
RADIO TIMES 

-pre saving of news paper is one 
of the most imperative prob¬ 
lems before the nation, and we 
feel constrained to urge that it 
rests with the Government itself 
to make a saving greater than is 
in the power of any other source. 

Our suggestion is that the Radio 
Times should be stopped im¬ 
mediately. 

With the present serious paper 
shortage it is difficult to see how 
the continued publication of this 
weekly can be justified. It con¬ 
sumes mountain loads of paper 
which would keep a dozen strug¬ 
gling papers going, arid it is in the 
happy position of being able to 
start again and leap into instant 
circulation when the time comes. 

An- adequate summary of the 
broadcast programmes is printed 
in every daily in the land, and it 
is an unwarrantable waste to 
duplicate them in the Radio 
Times when every sheet of paper 
is precious to the nation. 


Refugee Story 

'Truth is stranger than fiction, 
1 we are told, and from 
Yorkshire comes a story which 
illustrates this old saying. 

Over 20 years ago a little 
Hungarian girl, a refugee from 
Budapest, arrived at Wombvvell. 
She was taken, careof by a widow, 
who brought the child up with 
great devotion. Karolin Turnai 
was as her own daughter, and 
after sending her to school she 
saw her go to work in a shop, 
and then become happily married 
to Mr Johnson. 

Today Karolin has a home of 
her own, and now that the war has 
again brought misery and danger 
to Europe she is giving shelter to 
a refugee, passing on to another 
the kindness shown to her. 

© 

What a Paper Does 

Due.vos Aires newspaper La 
Prensa, one of the ten greatest 
newspapers of South America, 
has just been awarded the Maria 
Moors Cabot prize in journalism 
at Columbia University “ on the 
basis of journalistic achievement 
which advances public under¬ 
standing and sympathy among 
the peoples: of any two countries 
in the Western Hemisphere.” 

Probably no other paper offers 
its readers such a unique service 
as this does. On one floor of its 
seven-storv building are doctors 
who give their medical and 
surgical services free, and oculists 
who do not charge for tests. 
On another floor sits a lawyer 
who gives legal advice free. There 
is also a free law and reference 
library and a free music room, 
which are always packed with 
students. 

Every week speakers give 
addresses in a magnificent as¬ 
sembly room which is a copy of 
the Hall of the Nations at 
Versailles, and there are also 
luxurious flats which are put at 
the disposal of celebrities visiting 
the citv. 

© 

A German Speaks 

AJational hatred is a peculiar 
thing. You will always find 
it strongest and most violent 
where culture is at its lowest. 

Goethe 

© ■ 

JUST AN IDEA 

That is a true saying, and good 
for all to-day—that the best means 
of destroying an enemy is to make 
him your friend. 


Under the Editor’s Table 


RAF pilots have the 
right spirit. You 
can’t keep them down. 

a 

yj RCIIERY is to be taught 
in schools. Children 
who don’t know the answer 
to a problem can have a 
shot at it. 

■ El 

lift man in New York 
was trained for the 
medical profession. But 
deckled to take up some¬ 
thing else. 

B 

I T is suggested that war 
profiteers should be 
made to wear striped suits. 
They ought to be spoiled. 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 



What the glow¬ 
worm does in 
the Blackout 


goME people say they can 
read faces. Especially 
if they are plain 
Q ' 

77XGLISlt river girls are 
always neat. A tidy 
few are. 

& 

Qermans and Italians 
make strange bed¬ 
fellows. Sure to fall out. 
□ 

ffHERE are plenty . of 
things for people in the 
country to do. They can 
always go up to town. 

a 

substitute for bristles 
has bec-n found. We 
are ready for a brush with 
the enemy. 


A Word From 

a Slave 

a man has such things 
to think on, and the sun, 
the moon, and the stars to see, 
be is not solitary or even helpless. 

So said Epictetus the slave, 
and his words have a message 
for us 2000 years after. The war 
looms large on our horizon.' The 
papers with their sad or startling 
headlines seem all-important, and 
this little earth with its tears 
and anguish and all the madness 
of these days seems to most of us 
the beginning and the end. 

But it is not so. Amid all the 
troubles which we face from 
hour to hour we should keep 
some part of our mind aware 
that there are depths of space 
unshadowed by the paltry- clash 
of arms, truths unassailed by 
any propaganda, glorious things 
on which the mind may dwell 
serenely'. 

Epictetus would remind us 
that apart from the little affairs 
of life, so imp'ortaut to us as a 
rule, are the everlasting things 
beyond—suu and moon and 
stars and sea. 

It is thus men in all ages have 
conquered. They' have overcome 
the terrifying moment by think¬ 
ing spaciously of the eternal 
things which speak in silence. 

Paul comforted and challenged 
in the same ■ way. Were he 
alive today he would have a 
message for us much like that 
of Epictetus. Standing by'us as 
we read our newspaper or listen 
to the wireless, Paul would say : 

. Yes, it is necessary' to know what 
is happening in this world ; it is 
well to keep abreast of the times 
arid to know the worst. Only', 
do not stop there. Whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever 
tilings are honest, whatsoever 
things arc just, whatsoever things 
are lovely', whatsoever things are 
of. good report, think on these 
things. 

© 


Topping 


From a Correspondent 

A correspondent sends us this little 
story of something that Happened the 
other day. 

Something knocked against the 
door. Opening it, we looked 
out. A boy of eight or nine was 
hurrying down the garden path. 
“ Hi ! ” -we called. “ What are 
y'ou up to ? ” 

He stopped, looked back, and 
said politely' : “ Sorry, sir ; I just 
came for the top.” 

We glanced at the front door. 
There was a mark near the 
bottom. “ You should be more 
careful with y’our fop,” we said 
sternly'. 

“ Yes, sir—only it isn’t mine, 
sir.” 

Another boy' was at the gate, 
looking on. " Indeed ? ” we 
murmured. “ Whose is it, then ? ” 

He indicated his playmrate with 
a jerk of his thumb. “ It’s 
Harry’s,” he informed us. “ He 
hit it hard and it flew over the 
gate, but he daren’t come for it; 
so I did.” 

- We liked this frank little fellow 
with the steady' eyes and pleasant 
face, and we toojri the boy's in 
and gave them cake and lemon¬ 
ade. 

“ This,”, said our little ac¬ 
quaintance, “ is topping.” 

© 

Nothing that is not a real crime 
makes a man appear so little in the 
eyes of the world as inconstancy. 

Addison 


The Chili. 




A BUGLER: OF EGYPT'S CAMEL CORPS 


The Seamstress and 
the Throne 

1 

Ljoff many of us know, that a Ioy-al to Richard Cromwell unti! 

4 ■* seamstress once came within everything having fallen into con 
rcacli of the throne,of England ? fusion, with the army and tli 
It'is an odd little story not widely rabble remnant of Parliament a 
known, vet romantic enough to be variance, he led an army on Londof 
the basis of.a novel if any of our restored order, and commanded tli 
novelists think fiction worth while immediate summoning of a new,any 
in days like these. proper Parliament. 

Her name was Anne Clarges, lie was obeyed like a monarcl: 
daughter of a blacksmith in the f° r ' difficult and obscure as was tli 
Strand. She herself married a policy lie had to pursue, the natioi 
blacksmith, and eked out the trusted him. In that crisis lit 
family' income bv sewing. As a could have made himself I.ord 
seamstress she found her way Protector; and he could have been 
daily to the Tower of. London, more. It is now agreed by the best 
where she mended the scanty ward- authorities that had he wished to do 
robe of George Monk, a Devon man s0 He could have assumed the title of 
related to the Grenville's and the king which Cromwell had refused. 
Earls of Leicester, who, after service But he was true to his ideal o 
with the Dutch, fought for Charles what England should be. The dead 
Stuart, was captured by the Parlia- king had left a lawful heir in Charley 
mentary Army, and kept for two the Second, and to avoid af 
years in captivity. Anne Clarges prospect of civil war General Mon! 
relieved his sad hours in the Tower called him home and restored hit 
at times, and Monk liked her. It to the throne, 
happened that she and her husband So passed Anne Clarges’s chanJ 
had parted, and, she being free, 0 f becoming Oueen of England 
Monk married her. Her husband was created Duke oj 

Monk eventually' passed without Albemarle, and 'she was laid with 
dishonour to the Parliamentary him in the Abbey, 
side and became one of Cromwell’s As Monk had recovered' the 
most trusted warriors and com- throne for the dissolute Charles, the. 
panions, a skilful and prudent king promised to set up a monu- 
soldier by land, an admiral at sea ment to him and give him a great 
comparable with his immortal funeral, but he kept the body in a 
comrade Robert Blake. dark corner for three months and 

When Cromwell died there were forgot the monument. It is one 
those who wished Monk to succeed more of a thousand broken words 
him as Protector, but he remained which stain the Stuart dynasty. 

100 Years Ago This Week 

Many ridiculed the little Britannia 
as she chugged her way down the 
Mersey' and set out on a 14-day 
voyage to Boston. Bravely she 
ploughed the Atlantic, though he,' 
passengers had anything but e 
comfortable crossing. Her speed of 
nine knots was very modest, but 
she did the crossing quicker than, 
sailing ships could hope to do, and 
proved that the scoffers were wron» 
once more and that the Atlantic 
could be crossed by steamships. 

The Britannia is importan; 
because she was the first Cunarri 
liner ; she laid the fortunes of thi 
world-famous Canard-White Star 
Line. j • 


Tr was on July 4, 1840 (100 years 
I ago this week), that a ship which 
was to make history' sailed from 
Liverpool. She was the Britannia, 
a vessel of no more than noo tons. 
A paddle-steamer, 207 feet long and 
.34 broad, her engines developed 
740 horse-power. 

There, seems Ijttle in common 
between this insignificant ship and 
the Oueen Elizabeth, which is over 
1000 feet long, about xiS wide, and 
has a displacement of over 80,000 
tons, yet the small Britannia was 
the pioneer of the Queen Elizabeth, 
and her engines of 740 h-p were the 
beginning of giant marine engines 
developing 200,000 h-p. 
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h'cjis Newspaper 

Strugglers All 


|n* these, hard times, when young 
people especially are apt to 
think that fate is very unkind to 
them, it will do none of us any harm 
to reflect on the fact that men 
supposed to be among the world’s 
successes .are very often among its 
hardest strugglers. 

We are set thinking of this on 
hearing from an old friend who has 
painted a thousand good pictures 
but is hit by the war as har’d as 
any man alive. He sends us a letter 
from another successful' man, a 
.South African whose name is known 
far and wide and who loves his life 
on a South African farm, but loves 
England enough to come to see it 
whenever he can. 

Two Big Thrills 

Two very big thrills come to him 
in his life, he once said. 

One is that supreme moment when, 
after many years of haul work and 
complete solitude on the veil, I bundle 
out of the train at Waterloo, get into 
a taxi, and hear once more the roar 
of London’s traffic around me. It is 
like a great roar of welcome to a man 
who has often longed for it. 

The other thrill is when I jump 
out of the little train at the railway 
siding near my farm, get into my 
cart, turn d bend in the road, and 
see in the distance, standing out 
sharply against the sky, the tens of 
thousands of trees I have planted, 
with my house showing up in the 
middle of them. 

They are two wonderful moments, 
says our South African farmer, yet 
we feel that all life is wonderful to 
him, and. we have been reading 
with much interest his story of life 
on his farm just now. We take this 
from it, and we see that he, too, is a 
straggler. 

Here life goes on much the same 
as usual (he savS) ; lots of hard 
work—-which I never mind—but 
we are always up against weak 
markets, for some strange reason or 
other. This beats me altogether. 

The whole world wants food ; 
and we who try to grow it under 
difficult conditions get poor in our 
endeavours. We are all up to the 
neck in debt to the Government for 
relief schemes which they initiated 
to see us through, but which only 
added to the burden of debt. It is 
a'mystery to me why the producers 
of the stuffs of life, not only here 


but the whole world over, are in a 
bad way. Only a week or two ago 
I heard from a friend who had sent 
eoo bags of potatoes up to Johannes¬ 
burg for sale—and he cleared 6d a 
bag. I did better than that, but 
then, I .sell seed potatoes from 
imported Scottish seed, and there 
is .always a good demand for that; 
yet the fact remains that one does 
not get adequate financial returns 
for the long hours of labour and 
many risks and uncertainties in 
farming. 

For all that, so long as I can keep 
the pot boiling and assure creditors 
that.I am still trying, I'know that 
I am fortunate. -How long we may 
be allowed to carry on our job on 
the land I do not know. All of us 
under 60 have had to register for 
National Service, and when I re¬ 
ceived my badge some months ago 
I wohdered just what I Would have 
to do this time, for T was in the 
Boer War, the Great War, and now 
another. 

So far we have not felt this war 
yet. I know that you all have in 
England. The income tax alone is 
staggering; and from what I read 
in letters and papers, every man 
and woman is on some war work or 
other. It is a ghastly state of affairs. 
But picture this contrast : I have 
been working all out to sow and 
plant every .available acre on the 
farm this season : mealies, potatoes, ■ 
beans, pumpkins. It has meant my 
getting all the native labour I 
could ; and I tried to explain to 
my old head native boy Gabriel, 
who has been with me for nearly 
30 years and is now over 70, that 
foodstuffs would be wanted during 
the war. His-reply in Afrikaans 
was, Is die oorhg nog? meaning Is 
the war still on ? 

Faith in the Future 

That is the letter of a famous 
man struggling on a farm 6000 
miles away, who has been in three 
wars for the flag. Life, we see, is 
not an easy thing for anybody, and 
now there is no more of what the 
world so lightly calls success. We 
are strugglers all; but it is good to 
feel that we are straggling with a 
great faith in the future, and With 
the unconquerable conviction that, 
however hard the struggle, it is for 
a better world in which righteous¬ 
ness and freedom shall be enthroned 
for ever. 


Hobson’s Choice 


Men have been saying that 
Mussolini’s Choice was Hobson’s 
Choice—he had no other, for he is. 
Hitler’s Slave. Hobson’s Choice is 
an old story. 

TJobsom was born at. Cambridge 
A A about 1543 and inherited his 
father's business as a carrier, with 
a cart and eight horses and one 
riding nag, together with lands at 
Grantchester. The story of-his 
fortune and practice formed the 
subject of a paper by Steele in 
The Spectator. 

In Number 509 of that famous 
publication Steele is dusting the 
jackets of the commercial interests 
of London and deploring tbeir 
inertia and lack of enterprise. 
To point a moral and adorn his 
tale Steele invents a letter to 
himself ; in that letter comes the 
story of Hobson. 

Mr Tobias Hobson (he says) was a 
carrier, and, being a man of great 
abilities and invention, and one that 
saw where there might good profit 
arise, this ingenious man was the 
first in this island who let out hackney 
horses. 1 say Mr Hobson kept a 
stable of forty good cattle, always 
ready and fit for travelling: but 
when a man came for a horse he was 
led into the stable) where there was 
a great choice, but he obliged him 
to take the horse which stood nearest 


the stable door, so that every customer 
was alike well served according to 
his chance, and every horse ridden 
with the same justice, from which it 
became a proverb, when what ought 
to be your election was forced on 
you, to say Hobson’s Choice. 

So we see that as early as 1712, 
when Steele was writing, Hobson’s 
Choice was a phrase well estab¬ 
lished. 

Milton was at Cambridge when 
the old man died in 1631, and we 
owe to the poet the knowledge 
that Hobson " sickened in the 
time of his vacancy, being forbidden 
to go to London by reason of the 
Plague." Milton tried .to write 
him a humorous epitaph, though 
the result was rather grim and. 
ghastly; in a later attempt he 
tells us that the carrier died 
from heaviness because his cart 
went light.” 

Old Hobson was a generous and 
kindly soul, a friend of animals as 
well as of men ; he protected them, 
and he benefited his human con¬ 
temporaries and posterity by his 
gifts to the University and the 
town. He lives as much by the 
phrase attaching to his business 
habits as by the mock homage 
of a jesting poet and the smiling 
reverence of one of the greatest 
of our essayists. We can hardly 
forget him ; it is Hobson’s Choice, 
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C N CALLING 

Child, shall I tell thee where 
Nature, is most blest and fair? 
It is where those we love abide. 
Though that space be small, 
ample is it above kingdoms ; 
though it be a deseyt, through it 
runs the river of paradise, and 
there arelhe enchanted bowers. 
14th Century Persian writer 



Green Meadows & Shining’ Streams 



JULY 

When the scarlet cardinal tells 
Her dream to the dragon-fly, 
And the lazy breeze makes a nest 
in the trees. 

And murmurs a lullaby, 

It is July. 

.When the tangled cobweb pulls 
The cornflower’s cap awry, 

And'the lilies tall lean over the 
wall '. 

To bow to the butterfly. 

It is July. . : 

. When the heat like a mist veil 
floats. 

And poppies flame in the rye. 
And the silver note in the stream¬ 
let’s throat 

Has softened almost to a sigh. 

It is July. 

What We Moke of Life 

T ife is the best thing we can 
1 possibly' make of it. It is dull 
and dismal and heavy if a man 
loses his temper ; it is glowing with 
promise and satisfaction if he is not 
ashamed of his emotions. 

George William Curtis 

Something in the Air 

"piiERE’s something in the air 
That’s new and sweet and 
rare, 

A scent of summer things, 

A whirr as if of wings. 

ENGLAND’S MOAT 

Tt may' be said now to England, 
* Martha, Martha, thou art busy, 
about many' things, but one thing 
is . necessary. To the question 
What shall we do to be saved in 
this world ? there is ho other 
answer but this, Look to your moat. 

The first article of an English¬ 
man’s political creed must be that 
he believeth in the sea. Without 
that there needeth no General 
Council to pronounce him incapable 
of salvation here. 

We are in , an island, confined 
to it by' God Almighty, not as a 
penalty' but a grace, and one of the 
greatest that can be given to man¬ 
kind. Lord Halifax in the 

Seventeenth Century 

A Soldier’s Prayer 

("Uve me a sense of- humour, 
Lord; . 

Give me the power to see a 
joke ; 

To get some happiness from life, 
And pass it on to other folk. 

Overheard by a Chaplain 
during the last war 


This is a picture of this famous 
island eight centuries ago, ;-written by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth about 1150. 

Drums’, best of islands, lieth in 
the Western Ocean betwixt Gaul 
and Ireland, and contained! Soo 
miles in length and 200 in breadth. 

Whatsoever is fitting for the use 
of mortal men the island doth 
afford in unfailing plenty, for she 
aboundeth in metals of every kind ; 
fields hath she, stretching far and 
wide, and hillsides meet for tillage 
of the best, whereon, by' reason of 
the fruitfulness of the soil, the 
divers crops in their season do 
yield their harvests. 

Forests also hath, she, filled with 
every' manner of wild deer, in the 
glades whereof grovveth grass that 
the cattle mav find therein meet 
change of pasture, and flowers of 
many' colours that do proffer their 
honey unto the bees that flit ever 
busily about them. Meadows hath 
she, set in pleasant places, green 
at the foot of misty, mountains, 


wherein be sparkling wellsprings 
clear and bright, flowing forth with 
a gentle whispering ripple in shining 
streams that sing sweet lullaby' 
unto them that lie upon their banks. 

Watered .is she, moreover, by' 
lakes and rivers wherein is much 
fish, and, besides the narrow, sea 
of the southern coast whereby men 
make voyage unto Gaul, by. three 
noble rivers, Thames, Severn, and 
Humber, the which she stretcheth 
forth as it were three arms, whereby 
she taketh in the traffic from over¬ 
sea brought .hither from.every land 
in her fleets. 

By twice ten cities, moreover, 
and twice four was she graced in 
days of old, whereof some with 
shattered walls In desolate places 
be now fallen into decay, while 
some, still whole, do contain 
churches of the saints, with towers 
builded wondrous fair on high, 
wherein companies of religious, 
both men and women, do their 
service unto God after the tradi¬ 
tions of the Christian faith. 


The Fatherland 


W/riERE is the true man’s father- 

w land? 

Is it where he by' chance is born ? 

Doth not the yearning spirit 
scorn 

In such scant borders to be 
spanned ? 

Oh, yes ! his fatherland must be 

As the blue heaven wide and 
tree ! 

Is it alone where freedom is. 

Where God is God and man is 
man ? 

Doth he not claim a broader 
span 

For the soul’s love of home than 
this ? 

Oh, yes ! his fatherland must be 

As the blue heaven wide and 
free ! 


Where’er a human heart doth 
wear 

Toy’s myrtle-wreath or sorrow’s 
gyves," 

Where’er a human spirit strives 

Alter a life more true and fair. 

There is the true man’s birth¬ 
place grand, 

His is a world-wide fatherland ! 

Where’er a single slave doth pine. 

Where’er one man may help 
another— 

Thank God for such a birthright, 
brother— 

That spot of earth is thine and. 
. mine ! 

There is the true man’s birth¬ 
place grand, 

His is a world-wide fatherland ! 

, James Russell Lowe!! 


The Little Soul 


Cxvy is a littleness of soul which 
cannot sec beyond a certain 
point, and if it does not occupy the 
whole space feels itself excluded. 

Hazlitt 


THESE DAYS 

W7ho sees, year long, men slain 
and slayq 

Nor feels his own life stricken 
cold ? 

Once we were young, once 
tender-souled. 

And .now so hard, O God, and 
grey. 


Arise at last, fair Peace, and o’er 

This darkness be thy banner 
shown. 

We would be young, be young, 
once more ; 

These days, we would that they 
were done. 

Translated from the German 
by Edwyn Bevan 


Joan wakes up and thinks she hears strange voices in France 
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YOUNG AMERICA’S CRUSADE 

For the Refugees 


The Children’s Crusade dor 
Children, to which we referred 
the other day, has in a few 
weeUsestablishcdabond between the 
boys and girls of America and those 
of the Old World, a bond which w ill 
become stronger during the weeks 
of trial that lie ahead of us, and 
will enrich the spiritual life of that 
great continent. 

This Crusade was .organised to 
enable each one of the 30 million 
schoolchildren in America to give 
a penny for each yc^ir of their lives 
to help boy and girl refugees the 



The Norman Rockwell poster 
for the Children’s Crusade 

world over, a thankoffering for the 
blessing of living in a land un¬ 
touched by war. 

Tire money collected by the 
children ■ is being distributed to 
responsible Vclief organisations by 
a group of trustees including Mrs 


Roosevelt. The moving spirit 
of the scheme is Mrs Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, while authors and 
journalists are'givingtheirhelpunder 
the chairmanship of Pearl Buck, a 
Nobel prizewinner. 

The literary world of America 
has I backed the efforts of . the 
_teac.hers in making their.gesture of 
friendship to the less fortunate 
children in other lands. Plays, 
stressing the value of Liberty and 
Unity have b'een'written for school- 
children to act, lists of books about 
children of other lands have been 
drawn up, while the older children 
are being guided to the stud}' of the 
growth of civilisation and inter¬ 
national problems.. 

Over 700 newspapers in America 
published news stories on the 
Crusade within a few days of its 
start, and-magazines with circula¬ 
tions of millions published articles 
and stories. 

The Broadcasting Systems gave 
their aid, and the kinemas showed 
appropriate films and news-reels. 
The United States Office of Educa¬ 
tion issued broadcast scripts to 
schools, Rails, and so on, these 
dealing with the American spirit, a 
reminder of tire people’s very diverse 
origins. This idea has been charac¬ 
teristic of the Children’s Crusade,' 
and points to a very different 
.attitude towards her past than that 
prevailing in U S A a few years ago. 

While continuing to stress the value 
her free institutions have conferred 
on her own people, Americans arc 
now giving full recognition to. the 
national virtues and qualities de¬ 
rived : from the immigrants from 
Europe and other continents. 

Today the cousins near and dis¬ 
tant of American-born children are, in 
sore need, and the generous-hearted 
American lad and his sister have 
become Crusaders in their cause. 


A New World We Must 
Reckon With 


VV7hile in Europe men are fighting to 
” maintain the liberties of the old 
world, far on the other side of the 
earth quiet patrols are steadily 
mapping out a new world. 

In the great Mandated Territory 
•of New Guinea are still unmapped 
vast tracks of country whose riches 
are slowly being discovered. 

The tale of one patrol, led by 
three intrepid officers of the New 
Guinea Service who have just re¬ 
ported on last year's work, shows 
.that in the vast plateau round 
Mount Hagen there is a new coun¬ 
try suitable for white men. The 
climate is temperate, like that of 
the highlands of Kenya, and the 
country would yield good crops of 
coffee, soya beans, and quinine. 
The officers see possibilities of tea 
plantations and cattle ranches. 

Depending-on native trackways, 
the three officers and a hundred 
carriers marched for twelve months 
through this vast territory, which 
had been counted as waste country'. 
Through forests, uplands, and open 
prairies they marched, noting the 
fertile character of the ground and 
forming some estimate of the almost 
unlimited water-power available. 


Most of the natives they met had 
never seen white men before, and 
the patrol had to be tactful in 
dealing with them. .The leader 
carried a supply of valuable shells 
from the coast for presents and foi» 
purchasing food. In one encoun¬ 
ter he came suddenly face to face 
on a track with two armed warriors 
who poised their spears, but he took 
off his hat, waved his arms, and 
shouted a word which in.the coastal 
dialects means Peace. The men 
immediately bolted. He walked after 
them and, risking the onslaught of 
their spears, went up to them with 
open arms. A few minutes later they’ 
were ready to shake hands.. 

■The patrol reports that it is a 
country .for white men to settle, in 
if they will learn to cooperate with 
the native people. The native, for. 
instance,, raises great herds of pigs, 
but needs teaching about turning 
his pigs into bacon. On the other 
hand, he will work for the white 
man if he is treated well. It is a 
country for bold leadership and 
calls for courageous settlers. It 
may be one of the new ’worlds we 
shall need to reckon with in re¬ 
shaping the old. 


Tiie Sun’s Corona in the Picture Palaces 


NT uxT of the truly scientific 
* ’ moving pictures to be shown 
us will he some of that mysterious 
corona surrounding the Sun, seen 
only by a favoured few during a 
Solar Eclipse. It is then visible 
for an interval measured in seconds, 
or a minute or two at most; but 
the promised films of the corona 
will reveal its movements from day 
to day. This has been made 
possible by’, the coronagraph, in¬ 
vented by the French astronomer 
Bernard Lyot, which by’ the 
arrangement of its lenses and 


A Bird on 
the Wing 

THE BOY TALKS WITH 

the mn 

Boy. . Quite a lot. of. sand- 
martins bas e made their nests'in 
holes in a quarry I know, and I 
love to see them dart about. How 
wonderfully they use their wings I 

Man. Yes, as I expect yam 
know, they' burrow out. the nest 
holes for themselves. Their flight 
is amazing. Have you ever thought 
how much more wonderful they are 
than the flying-machine ? • • 

Boy. No, I have never thought 
about that. 

Man. The truth is that the 
flight of. a bird is a wonder far. 
transcending any work of man. We 
are too apt to gape at toys and to 
pass by miracles as commonplace. 
We' need to recover regard and 
reverence and praise for . natural 
things. The sand-martin is a lovely 
miracle ; the aeroplane is an instru¬ 
ment of dc-ath. 

Boy. But flying-machines are 
useful for peace purposes ! 

Man. T rue; and we must hope 
that the ' special horror of using 
them to kill will presently ban their 
employment in war, but apart from 
that point the flying-machine can 
never hope to rival the bird as a 
marvel. And there are many other 
similar instances of misplaced won¬ 
der. The relation of the sun to 
human life is a conspicuous case 
of common neglect. 

Boy. Do tell me what you mean. 

Man. This; that millions of our 
town folk are deprived of the full 
use of the sun, so they are con¬ 
demned to less than the full enjoy¬ 
ment of life and health. You will 
see them staring at advertising 
signs as things most wonderful, 
while they' fail to discern that they 
are deprived of the most wonderful 
sign of all as they live in their 
narrow streets. Most of our people 
are cheated of the loveliness of dawn 
and the glory of sunset, even while 
they pay to see artificial lights that 
are mere candles to the sun. 

Boy. .But it is not our fault if 
our streets shut out the light of 
the sun, so that we almost forget it ! 

Man. It is the fault of our 
citizens if they do not take sufficient 
interest in their own lives to insist 
on the reform of towns and the 
planning of open spaces to give 
everyone light and air. 

The Lord Mayor’s 
Foster Stamps 

Here ate two of the Poster Stamps 
issued by London’s Lord Mayor. 
They commemorate the centenary 
of the postage stamp and are sold, 
in sheets of six for sixpence or five 
sheets in different colours for half a 
crown, in aid of the Lord .Mayor’s 
Red Cross and St John Fund. 


News About 


mirrors creates an artificial eclipse 
by dimming out the sun’s disc, 
revealing its sunspots, its flaming 
prominences, and last of all its 
marvellous halo ‘ of the corona. 

These can all be observed on a 
clear day, and three of the new 
instruments are already in existence 
at Bloemfontein in South Africa, 
at Oak Ridge, Massachusetts,, 
and at. the top of the Fremont 
Pass, 11,318 feet above the sea in 
^Colorado. . 

The corona in all. its glory will 
soon be seen in picture palaces. 



Readers of the C N wishing to 
help ■ by purchasing the stamps 
should write to the Philatelic Sec¬ 
tion, The Mansion House, London, 
E.C.4, adding to the amount of the 
donation the cost of postage. 


e know from modern science 
that brain waves are not 
the happy thoughts coming from 
nobody'knows where to find a lodg¬ 
ment in the brain; • 

They are as real as the waves of 
wireless. ; They come and go like 
wireless electrical waves between 
the nerves and the brain, which acts 
like a telephonc.exchange to receive, 
sort them opt, and direct them 
when necessary. The' brain, never 
sleeps, and the nervous system is 
never still, but is alway'S simmering 
like-an electric kettle. 

At night, when the nerves take 
a rest and put up some of their 
shutters, and a smaller number of 
sleepy' operators arc left in the 
brain's telephone exchange, there is 
still something going on. The brain 
may not be sending out so many 
orders through the nerves to the 
body, but the heart and lungs and 
other' organs are still doing a half¬ 
time job, and something left over 
from their work enters the brain’s 
exchange. 

Every time the brain sends out 
an order, or a muscle telephones a 
request, there is a release of electric 
energy. Lift a finger and an electric 
discharge travelling along the nerves' 
reaches the brain. Every nerve is 
a tiny’ battery producing a few 
thousandths of'a volt. Where thou¬ 
sandths could be measured a few 
years ago millionths can be mea¬ 
sured now, and this refinement of 
measurement has led to the dis¬ 
covery of a sort of continuous 
electric leakage from the batteries 
of nerves to the brain. 

When We Are Asleep 

These leakages arc thrown out as 
electric waves by the brain when 
the body is asleep and when the 
brain either has no use for them or 
discharges them during the replen¬ 
ishment of its own nerve cells, which 
are probably electric cells also. 

These waves from the brain are 
quite different from the electric dis¬ 
charges of the nerves signalling 
from the heart or lungs or elsewhere. 
They appear to flow out from tire 
covering of the brain. - They are 
tiie real brain waves. They begin 
injdie cradle; they'end, we suppose, 
in the grave. .. , 

They were first discovered a few 
years ago by' Hans Berger in 
Vienna, and in America have re¬ 
ceived a vast amount of attention 
since then. Some who have observed 
them classify' them as regular trains 

Curing American 
Colds 

Ten years ago a dozen seeds of 
the Chinese species of the ephedra 
shrub were brought to America to 
test its power -of binding soil on 
wind-swept fields. The experiment 
is succeeding and is also meeting 
another need of the American 
people. 

This almost leafless plant con¬ 
tains in its stems a crude drug, 
cpliedrine, which is valuable as a- 
cure for asthma and the common 
cold. Indeed before the Japanese 
invaded China two million .pounds 
of ephedrine were imported by 
America. 

Professor L. D> Hiner, of South 
Dakota State College, who brought 
to America the first seeds, has 
been planting test plots and . has 
shown that the naturalised plant 
can" produce over half as .much 
ephedrine as on the dry' plains of 
its native China. ■ This year a 
Federal grant has.been made to 
help forward the work. 

As under the best conditions 
over 10,000 pounds of crude drugs 
can be obtained per acre, the 
American farmer will gain in more 
ways than one by planting his wind¬ 
swept fieldsWith the Chinese shrub. 


Brain Waves 

the Nerves 

of waves, broken waves, and 
trains of random waves. A kind of 
sharp wave appears in children 
only, another kind in deep sleep. 

In infants the waves appear ill 
runs of three or four a second, in 
children eight to ten a second, in 
grown-up people 14 a second. But 
they' only' appear in sleep. Presum¬ 
ably' when a person is awake .these 
discharges of electricity' are masked 
by other larger electric effects in the 
brain. . 

Repeated experiments alway'S 
give the same results. When a 
person is going to sleep the regular 
runs of waves persist for some time, 
and gradually' become less regular 
and change to .random waves. 
These are sometimes interrupted by 
sharp bursts, which generally signify' 
deep sleep. Many' other facts have 
been coilected about them, such as 
the effect of snoring, or slight noises 
in the bedroom ; and one thing is 
certain—-that they stop when the 
sleeper awakes. 

Minute Electrical Changes 

The time has now come when an 
attempt is being made to find what 
these waves do, and whether they 
differ in Health or disease. At Man¬ 
chester Royal Infirmary an appara¬ 
tus has been installed which registers 
these tiny electric waves (about 50 
millionths of a volt in strength) and 
amplifies them some millions of 
times. Their action is then repro¬ 
duced, as the movements of a needle 
galvanometer are recorded, by' the 
movements of a spot of light on a 
measured surface. 

By these methods the smallest 
changes in the nature of the waves 
can lie detected. A record of them 
can be made and analysed., so as to 
show whether there is anything 
peculiar about the brain from which 
they are being fired out. If the 
brain is not all it should be the 
electrical changes will be slower, 
and certain affections of the brain 
have now been found to reveal 
peculiar features in the waves. The 
photographic record picks them 
out unfailingly, and even more can 
be done. The area in the brain 
where the disturbance arises can 
' even be located. 

It cannot y'et be said that the 
new science of brain waves always 
points out unerringly what is wrong 
with the brain, or where the trouble 
is, but tiie science of the brain is in 
its infancy and more will come 
of it. 

An Exile Thinks 
of Dorset 

Of all those exiles far'away who 
love' oiir Motherland it is the Aus¬ 
tralians and New Zealanders who feel 
the deepest longing to see the English 
countryside, and we see something of 
tlieir longing in a tribute just paid to 
. one' of the King's England books by a 
writer in Tasmania. He is writing in 
the Hobart Mercury of Arthur Mee’s 
Dorset, and we take this from it: 

It is a book that seems full of 
shadows of the past jostling the 
spacious if crude creations of 
modernity. 

Famous names crop up, ruins of 
once mighty castles rise before us, 
superb architecture, manifesting 
the loving skill and tireless labour o£ 
ages when time mattered nothing ; 
all these Mr Mee has incorporated 
till his book echoes with the sounds 
of an England that has passed away, 
its echoes still ringing with the 
melody' of work that was done for 
its beauty. 

This book is one to keep by' and 
turn-to for refreshment of the mind 
and for understanding of the past. 
It transcends all the geographies I. 
have seen as a text-book, and has all 
the iovs of good literature. 
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THE CONQUEROR AND THE 

By Arthur Mee 


Maid 


PART TWO 

F or twenty-one years the Con¬ 
queror ruled in England, and 
they were years of impres¬ 
sive events. Ruthless and 
just, his hand was everywhere. 
He made the people prosperous. 
He gave them Courts. He sur¬ 
veyed the country and .prepared 
the great .Domesday Book with 
the names of all who owned the 
land. He put an end to the slave 
trade that had been the shame 
of Bristol. He devastated two 
hundred thousand acres of 
Hampshire and planted the New 
Forest. When he found revolts 
he put them down as if he had 
no heart. 

And yet, so strange are the 
facts of this world, this man of 
cruelty it was who abolished 
punishment by death and stop¬ 
ped the trade in slaves. Only 
one execution stains his reign. 
Seven centuries before we gave 
up hanging children for breaking 
windows or stealing sixpences 
the Conqueror decreed that no 
man was to suffer death for any 
crime whatever. 

It was in these twenty-one 
years that there was sown the 
seed from which has sprung 
much of our national strength. 
It is one of our characteristics 
that we have our revolutions 
going on all the time ; instead 
of destroying our institutions we 
repair and strengthen their foun¬ 
dations. This source of our 
strength, . says Professor Free¬ 
man, is largely due to William. 

1000 Years of History 

He saved our institutions by 
holding his despotic sway over 
them. He loved order so much 
that no price was too great to 
pay for it. He gave tranquillity 
to the land and set it on the 
way for a thousand years of 
history. He was largely what he 
was, no doubt, because he grew 
up at a time when murder and 
fire were the arguments most 
beloved at Court, but he stands 
out, for all his savagery, as a ruler 
who knew what he wanted and a 
statesman who knew how to rule. 

It is not without a thrill that 
an Englishman can stand on the 
hill w'here such a man was 
brought to die. The finger of 
Fate had touched him in a bitter 
hour at Mantes, where, having a 
quarrel to settle, this man of 
doom marched into the harvest 
fields and trampled down the 
ripening corn before he entered 


the city to burn it down. It 
was like a little Fire of London, 
the sort of sight the Conqueror 
delighted in, and he rode through 
the burning streets to enjoy the 
spectacle. But the doom was 
his, for his horse slipped on the 
burning embers, the rider fell, 
and a greater conqueror than the 
Norman led him from the field. 
Not all the leeches found in 
Normandy could save him now. 
They carried him to Rouen, and, 
when he could not bear the noise 
of the city, to the Abbey of 
St Gcrvais. 

As William Lay Dying 

For twenty-one years he was 
our Conqueror; for twenty-one 
days Death was conquering him. 
He knew, as he lay there, that 
his day was done, and terrible 
for those about him was the 
scene on this hilltop. “ No man 
can tell,” said he, “ the wicked¬ 
ness I have done in my life of 
toil and care.” He spoke of his 
trials and temptations, of the 
ingratitude about him, and he 
pleaded his virtues, his charity, 
the seventeen monasteries and 
the six nunneries he had founded. 

He gave his ring to his son 
William Rufus, and sent him 
over to England to wear his 
English crown. He gave orders 
that every prison door in Nor¬ 
mandy and England should be 
thrown open and every prisoner 
set free—every prisoner except 
one, his half-brother Odo, the 
boy he had made a bishop at 
fifteen, the man he had seized 
with his own hands when his 
servants shrank from setting 
hands on so high a pillar of the 
Church. One famous prisoner 
he set free was a little child who 
had grown up to manhood in 
chains, the brother of Harold, 
kept chained and captive by this 
man from the day his eye first 
fell on him. 

Such things he did, and yet 
"he loved the wild deer as- 
though he had been their father.” 
He was tender as a husband and 
affectionate as a father. He had 
gracious conversations with pious 
men like Anselm, and one of the 
things that even his enemies con¬ 
fessed was that he was “ mild to 
those that loved God.” But 
now that he was soon to face his 
Maker the last forgiveness came 
grudgingly from him, and for his 
brother Odo none at-all. 


BEDTIME 

Name These Flowers 



ESOR 


SIDYA 


The letters forming the names 
of these two familiar flowers 
have become jumbled up. Do 
you know what they are? 

<f S1V(J 3SO}J 

shepherd’s boy once 
thought it great fun to cry 
“Wolf! Wolf!” so that men 
in nearby fields would run to 
the rescue of the sheep. After 
being deceived in this way 


CORNER 

several times the men decided 
to ignore further shouting, so 
one day when a wolf really 
arrived, and the boy cried out 
in earnest, nobody took any 
notice and many of the sheep 
were killed. 

Always tell the truth, or you 
may never be believed. 

Bible Question 

Who was the baby Pharaoh’s 
daughter found floating 
among the bulrushes ? sasoj\r 

f thank Thee , 0 Lord, for all 
the beautiful and interesting 
things of this world. Help me 
to enjoy them with a grateful 
heart, and to praise Thee for 
them with cheerful looks. Amen 


The dawn broke after a rest¬ 
less night, and the tolling of the 
cathedral bell awoke him. “ It 
is the hour of Prime,” they told 
him. Down in the cathedral the 
priests and the choir were wel¬ 
coming in the light of another 
day, and as the bells rang out 
William lifted up his hands and 
left behind this world through 
which he had passed like 
a hurricane that lasted forty 
winters. 

Conquered was the Conqueror; 
if ever he had glory it certainly 
was not now. Everyone about 
him fled—everyone, it is said, 
except his Jester. But they did 
riot flee empty away; they 
plundered the royal chamber 
and stripped the body of its last 
garments. Naked, friendless, and 
alone lay this man once so 
proud, until a humble knight, 
grieved at the bitterness that 
befell his sovereign, took charge 
of his body for charity’s sake. 
They laid his body in a boat and 
took him down the river to the 
sea and along the coast to Caen. 

The Conqueror Comes Home 

Arrived in Caen, the body was 
carried through the narrow, 
winding streets of this old town ; 
we can go ourselves almost the 
very way they must have gone. 
Suddenly, as the heavy burden 
slowly made its way, there came 
a cry of terror and a burst of 
Are. Once more the man of 
fire and sword was left almost 
alone. The great crowd fled, the 
procession was broken up, and 
only a few monks followed the 
coffin to the convent. 

He had come back home, this 
man of tragic scenes ; he had 
come to the place where he 
wished to lie, the great abbey 
he had built in Caen to be his 
fitting tomb. He had built it 
in the days when lie married 
Mariilda. Quarrelling with the 
Church about his marriage, 
William stormed at the monas¬ 
tery and ordered the prior to 
leave. 

An old writer described the 
prior setting out on a lame old 
horse, the monks bidding him 
farewell with tears, thinking 
never to see him again. But it 
happened that the prior met 
William, and pleased him by his 
wit. “ I am obeying your com¬ 
mand as quickly as I can,” he 
told the Duke, " arid will obey 
it quicker if you will give me a 
better horse ! ” William laughed 
so much that he forgave the 
prior, who had little trouble in 
arranging that the Duke should 
be forgiven on condition that he 
built two great abbeys. The 
prior was to preside over the 
Abbaye aux Homines and to see 
to the building of the Abbaye 
aux Dames; but before the 
abbeys were ready the changes 
of Time had wrought great 
things for Normandy. The Duke 
was King of England and the 
prior was his Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Lanfranc. 

A Bold Knight’s Protest 

They brought the Conqueror 
to the grave they had dug be¬ 
tween the altar and the choir, 
the grave by which we can stand 
and picture the scene on that day 
so long ago. An impress! ve thing 
it is to stand in this great place 


where they laid this tragic dust. 
It seemed as if • there was 
to be no rest for him who had 
harried the Earth so long. The 
great nave was packed with 
people, the bishop called on the 
congregation to pray for the soul 
of him who had gone, when a 
voice came from the crowd and 
a knight appeared by the coffin 
and protested in the name of 
Holy Church that this man’s 
dust should not be laid in land 
he had violently seized. It had 
been wrongly taken from the 
father of this knight, and all men 
knew that it was so. He who 


the Conqueror came to his rest¬ 
less grave. She had made her¬ 
self poor for the sake of the poor. 
She left her crown and jewels 
to the abbey and the nuns of the 
convent there, and here she lies, 
still under the black stone put 
there eight hundred years ago. 

Around these abbeys have 
grown throughout the ages the 
quaint old houses, the tunnelled 
ways, the cobbled streets, and 
the remarkable churches of Caen. 
The abbeys are largely, if not 
exactly, as they were, and they 
show us the inspiration of those 
castles and cathedrals which the 
Conqueror spread about his 
English kingdom and left us for 
our glory and his fame. 

It was not tranquillity that. 
the Conqueror bequeathed to the 





The Conqueror is brought to the Abbey 
of St Gervais to die among green fields 


had refused a grave to Harold on 
the Field of Senlac was now to be 
refused a grave himself. In the 
end it was agreed to pay the bold 
knight Ascelin the price of seven 
feet of earth that the Conqueror of 
England might lie in it at peace. 

But for him there was no 
peace. As the huge'body sank 
into the grave at last there was 
a hideous sight over which we 
may draw a veil after all these 
centuries. The horrified people 
poured out of the great cathe¬ 
dral. There for five hundred 
years lay the corrupt remains of 
this astounding man, and then, 
as if the terror of it all were not 
enough, a mob broke into the 
Abbaye aux Homines, rifled the 
tomb, and threw away the bones. 
It is said that somewhere there 
is one bone left, but if that can 
be found it is all that ever will 
be found of this man whose 
tomb is empty, this conqueror 
who has not a handful of his 
country’s earth to lie in. 

In the other magnificent abbey 
of Caen sleeps his wife Matilda. 
Here William gave his little 
daughter at' the altar to be 
dedicated to God ; here . Cecilia 
spent her life in doing good. 
Here his queen already lay when 


nations he had brought together ; 
it was not natural that there 
should be peace with England 
linked to Normandy and the 
King of France as the Norman’s 
overlord. So there grew up those 
tragic generations of hostility, 
those centuries of misery and war, 
which were at last to end in one of 
the strangest stories of the world; 
We can leave it all alone, except 
that, being in Rouen, we cannot 
leave alone two of the things that 
happened here. We feel that 
Shakespeare is with us in these 
streets. Here lies the heart of, 
Richard Coeur de Lion, and here 
came two men who sounded the 
heights and depths of English 
kingship—the wretched creature 
we call King John, and our Patriot 
King of Agincourt. 

It was in a tower in Rouen 
that John imprisoned Arthur, 
and ordered Hubert to put out 
his eyes. Who can read these 
pages of Shakespeare without a 
tear ? When Hubert failed him 
it was with his own hands that 
John killed this boy prince; it 
was the very hand that put the 
seal on Magna Carta that did 
this most foul thing. Out of a 
terrible past are we come. • 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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The names of all these things found in the countryside begin with the letter L. A list of them will be given next week. 


Moli^re’s Doclor 

J^Joliere- had been in bed some 
days when someone sent him 
a doctor, who, when he called, was 
duly announced by the servant. 

“ Tell him (said Moliere) that I 
am not well and that I can see no 
one.” 

Less and More 

^ little more smile, a little less 
frown ; 

A little less kicking a man when he's 
down ; 

A little more wc, a little less / ; 

A little more laugh, a little less cry ; 
A little more flowers on the path¬ 
way of life ; 

And fewer on graves at the end of 
the strife 

The Difference 

^sk a friend whether he would 
rather have £5 a month for a. year 
or a farthing for the first month, 
four times as much for the second, 
four times as much again for the 
third, and so on until the end of 
the year. Many will sav that they 
would prefer the offer of V5 a month, 
but they would be unwise in their 
choice. The £5 a month offer would' 
total £60 in a year ; the other 
plan would mean nearly £ 6000, as 
this list of the -amounts shows : 
January, Jd ; February, id ; 
March, 4d ;■ April, is 4d .; May, 
5s 4d ; June, £ 1 is 4d ; July, 
£i, 5s 4d; August, ^17 is 4d; 
September, £03 5s 41! ; October, 
£273 is 4d ; November;/1092 5s 4d ; 
December, ^4369 is 3d. 

How Shelley Wrote His Name 

Percy Bysshe Shelley, perhaps 
the most ethereal of our poets, 
was drowned on July 8, 1822, while 
sailing on the Bay of Spezia. He 
•was only twenty-nine at his death, 
but he had already enriched our 
language with man}'"rare and lovely 
poems like Hellas and Queen Mab. 
Had lie lived lie might have ranked 
witli the greatest. 


JULY 

Tuly was named after Julius 
y Caesar, who, besides being a 
great soldier and statesman, re¬ 
formed the calendar. Once the 
Roman year began with March, and 
July, being the fifth month, was 
called Quintilis. Caesar, however, 
made the year begin with January, 
and Mark Antony renamed the 
seventh month after him. 

A Wonderful Trick 

Are you almost discontented 
With life, little man ? 

I will tell you a wonderful trick 
That will bring you contentment, 

If anything can. 

Do something for somebody, quick 1 


Words and Stones 

^rtosto lived in a "very small 
house. His friends asked him 
why, after having described so 
many sumptuous palaces in his 
books, he had built such a poor 
dwelling for himself ? He replied : 
■ Because it is much easier to collect 
words than stones. 

Beheading 

kind of sofa take. * 

Chop off its head and lo, 

A Christian name (a boy’s). 

A further chop will show 
A vehicle by tradesmen used. 

(Yet further clues must be refused.) 

, _ Answer next week 


In. 


Jacko Gets Caught 




Jacko, who is very fond of cherries, has thought of a way to give him- 
^ self a treat. He gets hold of Chimp’s stilts and goes striding along 
into the orchard, where he fills his moutli'and his pockets too. But as 
he comes out again into the lane his stilts stick fast on the newly-tarred 
road! Up comes the farmer and Master Jacko is nicely caught. 

Id on Parle Francais 



His Weak Spot 

giraffe witli a crick in his neck 
Exclaimed, “ This complaint I 
must check. 

For when anything’s wrong 
With my throat it's so long 
That it makes me a physical 
wreck ! ” 


A Troublesome Neighbour 

At a performance of Mozart’s 
Don Giovanni a young fop was 
humming an air from the opera so 
loudly that he was disturbing all 
the people about him. 

A lover of music, quite beside 
himself through being unable to 
hear Rubini sing, remarked: • 

“ What a wretched fellow ! ” 

“ Are you referring to me ? r 
asked the tiresome man. 

“ No, sir,” replied the music, 
lover; "I am referring to that 
fellow Rubini,' who is keeping me 
from hearing you.” 


Un Voisin Genant 

A une representation du Don 
Giovanni de Mozart un jeune fat 
murmurait un air de l’opera d’une 
si haute voix qu’il derangeait tous 
ses voisins. 

. Un amateur de musique, hors de 
lui de ne pouvoir entendre chanter 
Rubini, remarqua : 

“ Quel animal ! ” . 

'“ Ceci est-il a mon adresse ? ” 
demanda i’ennuyeux. 

“ Non, Monsieur,” repliqua 
l’amateiir de musique ; “ ceci 

s’adresse a Rubini, qui m’empcche 
de vous entendre.” 


John Milton’s Day 

jyjiLTON would rise at five, but often 
he had composed verses in bed 
before this. He had the Hebrew 
Bible read aloud to him when he 
was dressed, and after breakfast he 
worked till twelve. He then dined, 
and took exercise, either swinging 
himself in a chair or playing on the 
bass viol. 

He worked till the evening, and 
talked from six to eight. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning the planets Jupiter 
and Saturn are in the east, 
the evening no 
planets are visi¬ 
ble. The picture 
shows the Moon 
as it may be 
seen at 9 o’clock 
on Monday 
evening, July 8. 

Why One Horie-Power is 33,000 Foot- 
Pounds a Minute 

'J'he unit' for measuring the work ’ 
done by an engine or machine 
is the horse-power, which is equal 
to 33,000 foot-pounds a minute, a 
foot-pound being the power that 
raises one pound one foot in a 
minute. 

But why is horse-power reckoned 
as 33,000 foot-pounds a minute ? 

James Watt fixed the unit, and 
in doing so found that the average 
work done by horses in his district 
was equal to raising about 22,000 
pounds one foot in one minute. 

At that time, however, business 
was bad and customers hard to find. 
So to encourage and attract trade 
Watt offered engines which were 
guaranteed of so much horse¬ 
power, but reckoned the horse¬ 
power at 33,000 foot-pounds per 
minule, or half as much again as 
the actual. 

This was intended as a temporary 
measure, but it remained, and the 
horse-power became fixed at this 
figure. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Tlie Hissing Letter 

Look with honour 
to those to whom 
you owe your own 
honour. 

Jumbled National 
Emblems 

Leek, rose, thistle, 
shamrock, fleur- 
de-lis. 
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Gut each of these two squares into two pieces 
(along the whitespaces) so that the four pieces 
can be arranged to form one large square. 


How many objects can [ Here is a'portrait of a poacher, 
you find in this picture i Turn him upside-down and 
beginning with the letter B ? I you will find the gamekeeper. 


Place one letter of the word CLARIONET in 
each circle so that three four-tetter words are 
formed, reading in the direction oLthe arrows. 


July 6, 1940 

In the Country 

Now 

Lighting-up Time for 
the Glowworm 

, On any clear night now we may 
see that interesting creature the 
glowworm showing its bright light. 
There are between three and four 
thousand varieties of beetles found 
in the United Kingdom, and yet 
only one, the glowworm, has this 
power of making itself luminous. 
Nobody knows exactly what the 
cause of the light is except that it 
proceeds from a liquid secreted in 
the body, and nobody knows why 
the glowworm has light at all. 

Some have thought that it was to 
attract the winged male to the 
wingless female,‘ but both sexes 
have it, although it is stronger in 
the female. Another theory is 
that it is a protection against 
enemies, but so far from such being 
the case, the light has an opposite 
effect, for toads, which are very 
fond of glowworms as food, always 
follow the gleam when they see it. 

If you find a glowworm you can 
easily say whether it is a male or a 
female, because while the male is a 
perfect winged beetle, the female 
lias very little resemblance to a 
beetle, being more like an elongated 
wood-louse in appearance. The 
creature can shut off the light at 
will, and it gets brighter if the 
beetle is plunged into a jar of 
oxygen gas. Both the larva and 
pupa—the caterpillar and chrysalis 
—also show the light to some extent. 

Active Insects 

Another interesting insect that 
may be looked for now is the shore 
beetle, a near relation of the burying 
beetle. It gets its name from the 
fact that it is often found on the' 
seashore under decaying seaweed ; 
but it is not confined to the shore, 
and may be found inland, on the 
banks of rivers and brooks. It is 
black, lias powerful back legs, and' 
is about an inch long. 

Among fresh moths wc shall 
probably be able to find the yellow 
underwing, the lappet, the large 
eggar, and the familiar magpie ; 
while of butterflies on the wing the 
silver-washed fritillary and the 
ringlet are getting conspicuous. 

Young lizards may be seen on 
sunny banks, and very interesting 
little creatures they are. If you 
catch one by the tail, he will 
probably run off and leave the end 
of his tail in your hand. 

Of birds the young partridges, 
yellow-hammers, and spotted, fly¬ 
catchers are fledged ; and the song- 
thrush, or mavis, is laying for the 
second time. Several birds' songs 
are about to cease ; and wc may 
listen for the last strains of the 
lesser whitethroat, the tree pipit, 
and the garden warbler. 


Whether their children 

nre at home or away, East End mothers are 
having a trying time. They need rest and 
change. So do many aged, worn-out men and 
women. Please help us as we confer these 
great benefits. — Tn£ IIjsv. Percy Ineson, 

EAST END MISSION 

Bromley Street. Commercial Road. 

Stepney, r.l.nMMBOBI 

“FOUNTAIN PEN” ACTION 

The Gillott Nib with the new “Inqueduct 
Reservoir” attachment (Pat. No. 4774G6) 
gives fountain-pen action witli advantages 
of Gillott Stainless Steel Nib. “ Inqueduct ” 
opens for easy cleaning. Sup¬ 
plied with four patterns of nib. 
THE INQUEDUCT 
HOLDS THE INK. 
High-class stationers 
stock — or particulars 
can be obtained from 
Joseph Gillott 6c Sons, 
Ltd. on application. 
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